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APERSUASIVE % Im- 
partiality and Candor in 


judging of the preſent 
Adminiſtration, &c. 


3 TAxE ſincere Part with 
bdo, my Fellou-ſubjects, 
in the Succeſs with which 
tit hath pleaſed God to bleſs 
His Majeſty's Councils, 
| and the Negotiations of 

is Miniſters, in procuring a General 
Wacification, and utting an end to that 
1 ainful State of Uncertainty, which has 
Waſted too long, and yet could not be 
boner changed. It is now effectually 
hanged: I hope for ever; and with ſuch 
onour, that I cannot ſee what other 
Wcrms, or what more Condeſcenſion 
Wpuld poſſibly be found, either from our 
ew Friends or old. The Emperor cons 
nts to the Introduction of Don Carlos 
A. 2 into 


* 
. 


\ 


; 1 
into Italy, upon the Conditions 
ſed by the Queen of Spain; though it 
has bon fo ſtrongly and frequently aſ- 
ſerted, that he never would, or eren 
could: He om to the utter Aboli- 
tion of the O Company, and ges 

that no i N be 2 1 
Auſtrian Netherlands. France has no De- 
mands to make. The Dutch are made 
caly about Eaſt Frigſlund: And the Bri- 
ziſb Trade is ſettled to continue upon the 
ſame Foot as in the —_ of * 55 
Charles the Second. | 1 


Price and Trade are whats want 4 
and as far as they were interrupted, they 
are re-eſtabliſhed and ſecured to us. 
That this has been ſo long in doing, I 1 
doubt could not be helped. Let ys de- 
ire Quiet ever ſo much, we cannot en- 
joy it without the Conſent of our Neigh- 1 
bours; and in this Senſe no Nation is 
independent. 4 


Ir. is in. States, as in private Life. 
Let a Man be ever ſo peaceable and juſt, 
where his Neighbours are quarrelſome 
and litigious, he muſt loſe his Repoſe, 
and ſpend his Money, though he wound 
be glad to ayoid it. He muſt likewiſe | 
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manage and vary his Defence according 
to the preſent Exigency, and the diffe- 
rent Attempts that are made upon him. 
If an old Friend quarrel with him, he 
muſt accept of Aſſiſtance and Support 
where he can have it, even of an old 
Enemy. If this his new Friend ſhew 
Signs of Inſincerity and ancient Enmity, 
he muſt try all Means to be reconciled to 
his ancient Friend. It will always be 
prudent and praiſe-worthy in him to 
exerciſe Patience, and by Management 
and References to prevent a Quarrel or a 
Law-Suit, and to ſuffer a ſmaller Incon- 
venience, or many {mall Inconveniences, 
rather than risk a greater, or many great 
ones. For War and Law-Suits are much 
eaſier begun than ended. And as many 
a Man might, at the. Expence of an 
hundred Pounds, have faved a thouſand ; 
ſo many a Country has expended ſeveral 
Millions in a Quarrel, which might haye 
been prevented for leſs than one. | 


Wr once the Sword is drawn, be- 
ſides thoſe who immediately engage; 
others from various Views and Inſtigati- 
ons are drawn in on either Side; and 
what was at firſt only a Conteſt between 
two, comes at laſt to involve twenty, 

3 who 


161 
who thenceforth have all ſeparate Claims 
and Pretenſions; and all muſt continue 
engaged, till all are ſatisfied. Thus 
ſome Wars, commenced in a Heat, have 
laſted many Years with inceſſant Rage, 


to the utter Ruin of whole Communities; 
when with a little Coolneſs, Addreſs and 
Procraſtination; the whole might have 
been averted. 


Is not this ſufficient Cauſe for all wiſe 
Men and Nations to avoid War; a Ca- 
lamity, of which the wiſeſt, when once 
t are embarked, can ſcarce ever ſee 
the End? I reniember in a former Reign, 
when the Conrt thought proper to fall 
upon Spain (from what good Policy or 
Inducements I ſhall not now enquire) it 
was confidently ſaid by the Secretary of 
State in the Houſe of Commons, That 
to gain a ſure Peace, no more was neceſ- 
fary than only to declare War; for that 
this alone would ſuffice to terrify that 
Crown, and bring it to our own Terms. 
What: wrong Reaſoning this was, and 
what a falſe Prefage, we all remember, 
and the Nation ſeverely felt. 


O vx late uncertain Situation did in- 
deed hurt our Trade, and greatly enlarg- 
ed 
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ed our Expence: A Misfortune which 
our Neighbours and Allies, and even 
thoſe engaged againſt us, ſuffered as well 
as we. But would not a War have hurt 
our Trade infinitely more, and raiſed our 
Expences infinitely higher? Beſides, it is 
not only not certain, but even not pro- 
bable, that War would have ſo ſoon pro- 
duced publick Tranquillity. Let me 
add, that as 'tis often their own Guilt 
which puſhes Miniſters into Wars, that 
in the Tumult of Arms, and by divert- 
ing elfewhere the publick Attention, 
they may proceed-in their Iniquities, and 
elcape Examination, or at leaſt ne 
it; ſo the Care of Miniſters to avoid a 
War, is no ſmall Preſumption of their 
Innocence. It was the Guilt of Alcibia- 
des, as well as his Ambition, that prompt- 
ed him to inyolye his Country in War; 
and it was his Advice to Pericles, to ſet 
a War on foot, thereby to avoid 

his Accounts with the Publick. Cardi- 
nal Richliew engaged France in a War 
with Spain purely for a ſelfiſh End of his 
own, that of making himſelf more ne- 
ceſſary to the King, without farther 
Thought of the People, -than that they 
muſt be obliged to ſupport that War and 
his Ambition, ltd 
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| TP x Ave always thought that there 
| great Merit and Wiſdom in our 
public Patience, as by it we have 
ved many Lives, many Millions, and 
preyented much national Diſtreſs, War 
is then only juſtifiable when Treaties 
will not do. Are Negotiations ſome- 
times tedious? So are Wars; and I be- 
lieve it ſeldom happens but that more 
Evils attend one Years War, than Trea- 
ties continued for ſeveral Years. In con- 
ducting publick Affairs, thoſe Methods 
are always beſt, which hurt the black 


leaft, and ave it moſt. 


| Tax Honcar of a Nation is doubt- 

leſ a tender Thing; but I doubt tis 
often miſunderſtood. We muſt not con- 
fider it as that of a proud and cholerick 
Man, who is ' ſoon affronted, and ag 
ſoon draws his Sword. Publick Honour 


always infers publick Intereſt and Secu- 


rity; and tis more Prudent and Profita- 
ble, and therefore more Honourable in 
a Nation, ſometimes to put up an In- 
jury or Inſult, than to risk a * In- 
Jury to 5 the firſt. | | 


Mat of you haye deen weary "of 


our unſettled Condition for ſome time 


paſt ; 
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poaſt; and I cannot fay but there has 
deen Cauſe. Let me only tell vou, 
that that Condition was preferable to a 
worſe, I mean a Condition of War. 
Neither ſhould you have placed entire 
Faith in ſuch who, proſeſſing great Teal 
for the Publick, expreſſed great Uneafi+ 
XZ neſs that the Honour of the Publick 
Was not avenged by the Sword. I hope 
their Zeal was ſincere; but I doubt it 
was miſtaken. You are much more 
beholden to the Temper and Conduct of 
thoſe who were not haſty to take ſuch 
Vengeance, which maſt have been taken 
at your Coſt. And you are to conſider 
whether the Zeal of ſome of your angry 
Prompters, was not bent as powerfully 
againſt the Directors of the Publick; as 
againſt that People who inſulted. the 
Publick.' As Anger ſees nothing clearly, 
and is bad at opening Mens Eyes; ſoꝰ tis 
the Spirit, 'tis the common Practice of 
Party, to reprefent nothing fairly, and 
any pen: norhy pimp Men. THC 


Hu D We: dern once 3 in a War, | 
the ivety ſame Men who had complained | 
ſo loudly for not engaging, would have 
found Cauſe or Pretence for much louder 
hr 5 and. would you; And I 

B believe 
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believe I may venture to ſay without 
breach of Charity, that they were at 
leaſt as ſolicitous to Diſtreſs the Admi- 
niſtration, as to Redreſs you; and would 
not have been more concerned for your 
Sufferings, than pleaſed with _ 
_ #7 your N 

IN. {what a War would have anda 
God only knows. However it had 
ended, you would have ſenſibly found 
the Weight of it whilſt it continued, 
and I dare ſay heartily regretted it. The 
People are often fond of War for a Spurt, 
but finding the Burden of it, ſoon grow 
weary. Peace and peaceable Princes, are 
upon the whole, moſt agreeable to the 
People. They may love Heroiſm in a 
Prince, but care not to ſee it long exerted. 
Long Wars oppreſs them, and then they 
Sang, bim who * in War. 

2 ov have thinofore reaſon to rejoice, 
that you have eſcaped ſo great an Evil, 
to be thankful to your BenefaQors for 
preventing it, and for ſecuring to you 
the great Bleſſing of Peace. I have 
already explained to you in ſome Mea- 
ſure, how you came of late to enjoy that 
Bietſing ſo im „ 1 hall now add, 
** that 


[ x7 ] 
that by certain Treaties and Tranſactions 
ſeveral Years ago, as well as from a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſecuring. your own Trade and 
Poſſeſſions, you became entangled in 
Difficulties ſo various and ftubborn, that 
it has required a long Time, with many 
Trials and Schemes, to bring things to 
the ſame Center, and ſome of our 
Neighbours to their old Temper, 
Whilſt this was doing, you have perhaps 
had your Eyes more upon the Continu- 
ance of the Evil, than. upon the Progreſs 
of the Remedies; you felt the n and 
ſaw not the other. 


ed J ily, 
f 4 1-3GTSIIRG 3 1 ;,v1l 
Fo K, N egotiations cannot, muſt not, 
always be preſently explained, nor ſome 
times owned; inſomuch that publick 
Miniſters are oftentimes taking great and 
daily Pains to accompliſh Points when 
they ſeem to be doing nothing towards 
it; and are frequently forced to hide and 
diſovn the only Meaſures vchich ate moſt 
juſtifiable and moſt likely to ſucceed. 
This their Silence and ſeeming Neglect 
cannot fail to give their Enemies Adyvan- 
tages over them in the Eyes of the Peo- 
ple, and Occaſion to inſult them for not 
doing, what perhaps they are doing, but 
muſt not then diſcloſe, or what perhaps 
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they cannot do, but dare not _— that 
AP cannot. k. | 


80 that Miniſters are . debarred 
from defending even their moſt righteous 
Proceedings, whilſt others the while may 
be repreſenting all their beſt Actions in 
the blackeſt Lights. They are fome- 


times repreſented as the Authors of Coun- 


tels which they had vigorou 7" Oppo oppoſed, 
and of Evils which they — artily lu 
boured to prevent. They may cven 3 
very good Reaſons for not aſſerting their 
own Innocence, and for ſuffering Calum- 
ny, rather than for refuting it. As ma- 
ny ſevere Things which they do not de- 
| ferye, may be ſaid againſt them; man 
Things whith might be ſaid to their 
Advantage,” muſt. be ſuppreſſed; arid 
when they can clear themſelves, and do 
it ever ſo fully, tis odds but that the 
firft and wort. Impreſſions ſtill remain, 
and all the — againſt them conti= 
nue, notwithſtanding their being refuted. 
People are naturally more prone to cen» 
fare; than to defend others, eſpecially 
thoſe in great Stations. And as from 
this Temper, Invectives are more greedi- 
ty, as well as more generally, received 
er Defences and — many Peo- 
ple 
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perhaps the moſt) will {ill retain 
= Opinion. of Guilt, though only al- 
ledged, in ſpite of Innocence howevet 
fully proved. When a Falſhood is told 
of the Miniſtry, it readily. ſpreads; and 
even when 'tis thoroughly refuted, tis 
more than probable that the Refutation 
does not ſpread fo far, nor is ſo quickly 
credited: So that the Falſhood has ſtill 
ſome Effect, perhaps great Effect. This 
ſhews the great Iniquity and bad Heart 
of che firſt Publiſher. 


„Damn: m it is much eaſier to em- 
broil a State, than to dilengage and com- 
poſe ĩt; eaſier to diſtreſt a Miniſtry when 
doing the beſt Things, than for a Mini- 
ſtry to accompliſh ſuch Things: And 
when the People are already uneaſy, un- 
der Uncertainties and Impatience, all 
Aſperſions, all Charges, the falſeſt and 
moſt improbable, are liſtened to, belie- 
ved and encouraged; and what the firſt 
Contriver and Publiſher knows to be a 
Lye, is by Numbers received as a ſolemn 
Truth. The more virulent it is, and 
the more monſtrous and unlikely, the 
more Credit it will nn find. 


| -4 T is * juſt that Miniſters ſhould be 
anſwerable for their Faults and evil Do- 


ings; 


[ 74 ] 
ings; but tis barbarous to traduce them 
for the beſt Things that they can do, to 
upbraid them with fictitious Faults, with 
Doings which they never did, and with 
Deſigns which they never had. To an 


Aﬀertion made without Proof, the pro- 
and Men: | 


per Anſwer is to deny it; 
ſhould be preſumed innocent till Proofs, 


at leaſt till Appearances are brought of 


their Guilt. It is not enough to ſay, 
That by diſcovering an ill Deſign, the 
Execution of it is prevented, and that it 
is only denied becauſe it was fruſtrated : 
For . Juſtice requires Proof that there was 
ſach a Deſign, otherwiſe the maſt inno- 


cent Man upon Earth is eternally liable: 


to be thought the moſt | guilty, when». 
ever an Enemy or Slanderer takes it in 
his Head to charge him with Guilt. And 


*tis too well, known,. that when a Man, 


ſtands in our way, or has provoked us. 
by. Diſappointment, or by being greater, 
than we are, we are not apt to be very 
ſerupulous either in thinking him cul- 
pable and bad, or in pronouncing him 
ſo. - Our ,own. Deion blind us, at leaſt 
take away half our Sight; and we ſee 
him only in black and ugly Colours, and 

in ſuch Colours we paint him to others. 


2 | at. an: 
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Yov ought therefore to reeeive all 
the Complaints and Accuſations of Men, 
who are known to be angry at the Per- 
ſon accuſed, with large grains of Allow- 
ance, and not raſhly to pronounce. after 
them, when what they pronounce is 
probably the effect of Raſhneſs or ſome 
other as deceitful Paſſion. "7 


As long as there are Men, there will 
be Misfortunes and Diſappointments, and 
* ſuch as are under them will be inveigh- 
ing at ſomebody or other, who perhaps 
Was not the Cauſe. Men will be often 
| juſtly diſappointed, yet ſtill complain of 
hard uſage : They are often the Authors 
of their own Vexations, yet ſtill blame 
ſomebody elſe. n F 


'T1s thus with Nations: There will 
be for ever Hardſhips and Grievances 
felt by many; which however inevita- 
ble they be, and growing neceſſarily out 
of the Condition of Society, will be 
thought by the Sufferers owing to parti- 
cular Men, and the greateſt Men are al- 
ways the ſureſt Marks: He therefore 
ho did them no Harm, and would be 
glad to do them good, is often curſed 

f becauſe 
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becauſe Harm befalls them. No human 


Wiſdom, nor the higheſt Benevolence, 


can make all Men eaſy and happy. Pub- 


lick Men, let them do what Good they 


will, and even all that they can, will 
ſtill fail of doing all that is deſired. 


I once heard a Man rail at the Mini- 
ſtry for a violent Rain, though even that 
hurt not him. He ſaid the Heavens 
were angry and mourned, on account of 
a Treaty then on foot; which I thought 
a very good one: He thought otherwiſe, 
and railed very bitterly at the Treaty- 
makers; nay, he ſeemed to believe in 
good earneſt, that the Weather bore 
Teſtimony againſt them. For, nothing 
does more powertully inſpire Enthuſi- 
aſm, and all its Fury, than Faction and 


| Party-Spirit. Like other Enthuſiaſm, 


it uſually gets the better of all good 
Senſe, of all Candor and Charity. In 
the late Queen's Reign, I have 445 the 
Biſhops; confidently charged, and fierce- 
15 curſed, as being in a Scheer to "_ 


in Pr ebytery. 


'Paxzr. Rage (and what is more apt 
to Rage than Party?) conſounds all the 
Ideas of Things, and the Characters of 


Men; 
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1 Men; and Men become Angels or De- 
vils, juſt as they are of this or that Side; 
and for no other Reaſon. Is a Man of 
this Party? 'tis odds, let him be in 
** himſelf what he will, but he is by his 
Aſſociates accounted a very able, or a 
very honeſt Man, or both; and by his 
FT Oppoſites a very filly Fellow, or a very 
great Knave, or both: Does he change 
Sides, as ſometimes happens? his old 
Friends then treat him in the Style of 
his old Enemies, with Bittemels and 
Contempt; ; his new Friends ſpeak of 
+3 im, as once his old Friends did, with 
Tommendation and Efteem. His real 
Character for Parts and Probity, or for 
the Want of them, is perhaps all the 
L hile not once fairly drawn. Parties in 
the State, are like thoſe in Religion; 
5 £ ou can never rely upon what one ye 
Y pf another. 


* Tre ſame Blindneſs and - Partiality ö 
poſſeſs Parties in Relation to Acti- 
ns, as in Relation to Men; and Mea- 
ures are applauded or condemned, not 
3 or what they are in themſelves, but j ſt 
J According as they are taken by one Par- 
"% and rejected by another. What was 
pnce reckoned very bad on one Side, 
CG grows 


— 2 
* — 


whatever one Party did, the other would 
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grows immediately very good, at leaſt 
very innocent, when once eſpouſed, Or 
adopted by the other; ; or if it was 
thought good before, it becomes deteſta- * 
ble now. 14 


Turs Infatuation ariſing from Party, 
ought to be a warning to all Men againſt 
going into the Heats of it, and not 
blindly to follow thoſe who do. *Tis by 
ſuch furious bandying of Parties, and 
their implacable Hate, that publick 
Liberty is moſt dangerouſly ſhaken and 
ſometimes deſtroyed. For, whilſt they 
only ſtudy Vengeance againſt each other, 
they. are in Danger of falling both under I 
one common Slayery. 
. Scnan ABBA, though a great Po» 
litician, did a Thing which, in the Iſſue, 
ruined Per ſia, and ſubjected that great 
Empire tothe Sword of a barbarous Inya- 
der, As his Family was new, and the 
Subjection of the People doubtful, he 
formed and fomented two Parties, one 
called Felink, and the other Pelink. This 
he did to prevent the People's joining in 

any Conſpiracy againſt his Family; ſince 


* 1 diſcover and oppoſe. 


My N . 
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J 7 vied. The mutual Hate of theſe Facti- 
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Her ſucceeded too well. The two Par- 
ties, what through Art, and what thro' 
the Nature of Parties, were worked u 
to the moſt outragedus and frantic Anti- 
pathy to each other. Beſides daily and 
uind Murders, they often encountered 


in Bodies, and great Numbers were of- 


ten ſlain; all that were ſo lain, were 
b- by their "own Side accounted Martyrs, 


their Memory adored, . their Death en- 


ons, who always beheld one another with 


4 Honor proved laſting and hereditary, 


and was conſtantly heightened by the ſe- 
veral Governors, ho incited them to 
erpetual Conflicts and Battels, and as 


1 Yoonftantly fined them for ſuch Madneſs : : 


For to kill each other they thought a 


2 Merit towards God. 


Ir pleaſed God to manifeſt and con- 


found ſuch wicked Policy in their Kings, 
and to turn it into Folly and a Curſe. 
As the People could not under ſuch 
deadly Contention combine againſt the 
State, ſo neither would they in its De- 
W ſence ; and thus the Armies conſiſting of 
| theſe two Parties, out of their Averſion 


to one another, would not fight; and 
though very numerous, ſuffered them- 
ſelyes to be beaten, This gave Myr: 

C 2 Mahmud 
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Mahmud ſo eaſy a Conqueſt over that no- 
ble Country, where the Sword, with all 
its dreadful Concomitants, has for ſo 
many Vears made {ugh mighty Hayock 
and Deſolation. 


Ir is the Temper of Parties, as to ſtu- 
dy the Hurt of one another, fo to ſpare 
no Pains nor Calumnies to vilify and 


weaken one another: Nor in their mu- 


tual Bickerings and Altercations, do they 
confine themſelves to what ought to be 
ſaid, but take in all that can be ſaid; 
not what is true, but what is bitter and 
annoying. Where-eyer Faction is well 
worked up, which is not hard to do, the 
Materials being generally ready, 'tis ac- 
companied with a Wildneſs and Infatua- 
tion which makes it deaf to all Reaſon, 
and only governable by the Cries and 
Watch-words of its Leaders; and as it 
becomes laviſhly credulous to them, it 
likewiſe grows obſtinate againſt all Con- 


Vviction from any other Quarter. 


Sixcr thereſore the Spirit of Party is 
thus bewitching, ſo apt to render Men 


Dupes and Madmen, it behoves you not 
to ſuffer yourſelves to be poſſeſſed with 
this Spirit. If you would act reaſonably 


and fairly, you ſhould be at leaſt as rea- 


dy 
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dy and willing to hear great Men defend- 
ed, as to hear them accuſed. You are 
not to imagine that the Word Miniſter, 
or the Situation of a Miniſter, transforms 
him immediately into a Monſter or De- 
mon; for then you muſt give up and ab- 
hor ſome of your own popular Favourites, 
ſhould they ever come to be: Miniſters. 
And who knows what a Change a fair 
Opportunity and proper Application 
might bring them to? Some of them have 
been in Power already. Surely you do not 
think that they were all the while your 
implacable Enemies, as others ſince in the 
like Stations have been repreſented. 


Mix1sTtess are uſually reprefented to 
you as Men wholly abandoned to their 
own Intereſt, and Enemies to yours. But 
they who would perſuade you to this, 
treat you with too much Contempt. If 
you ſuppoſe that a Miniſter has common 
Senſe (and if he be cried up for a dange- 
rous Man, he muſt have a great deal) tis 
ealy to conceive, that for his-own Honour 
and Safety, and Eaſe, he will at leaſt 
ſometimes conſult yours. I am ſure, if 
he ſacrifice or even neglect your Intereſt, 
he leaves his own very precarious. And 
whenever any Minifter judges fo ill, as to 
judge otherwiſe, whenever any Miniſter 

rites 
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riſes by your Misfortunes, may he fall a 
memorable Victim to your Revenge. 


I am in my Soul convinced, that as it is 
the real Intereſt of the preſent Miniſtry, 
ſo it has been their conſtant Struggle, to 
relieve you from the Exils that have 
preſſed you, and to put an End to all 
Broils abroad, as far as they hurt, or 
threatened to hurt you. Thoſe Exils gave 
ſuch Opportunity and Advantage to thoſe 
who were diſpoſed to diſtreſs the Mini- 
ſters, that the latter muſt have been worſe 
than Madmen, had they been negligent 
in removing their own Griefs. Nor can it 
be ſhewn how they could reap any pri vate 
Advantage from the Afflictions of the 


Publick. 


MinirsTexs cannot make the Times, 
nor always mend them. Men are fond of 
commending Times paſt ; tho' had they 
lived in them, they would not poſſibly 
have commended them. The Truth is, 
Times paſt have not hurt us, and there- 
fore we praiſe. them; as hereafter the 
Time which we live in will probably be 
praiſed, and yet we, who live in it, are 
ready enough to complain of it. Juſt fo 
we uſe Miniſters preſent and paſt, depre- 


tiate thoſe, and cry up theſe, who were 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe reviled and traduced -in their 


Day ; and, in Deſpight to them, their 
Predeceſſors too were extolled. 


Powers cannot be poſſeſſed by all, 
nor great Power by many ; and who- 
eyer thinks that he is as well qualified, 
or better than he who enjoys it, will be 
apt to wiſh him out, and himſelf in; 
and, from being a Competitor, he will 
ſoon become an Enemy. The longer the 
Poſſeſſor holds it, let him be ever ſo in- 
nocent, the more Foes he will make, 
and theſe will make others: Thus the 
Enmity will be daily ſpreading. If he 
oblige one, he will probably diſappoint, 
and therefore incenſe ſeyeral; ſo that 
whilſt he gains the Friendſhip of a few, 
(and 'tis like he may even fail in that) 


he will be daily incurring the Hatred of 
many. 


Does Power make Men wanton and 
inſolent? (as indeed it often does, but 
fometimes does not) ſo does Diſappoint- 
ment, or the want of Power, or Anger 
at Men in Power, make Men revengeful 
and partial. Have Miniſters, in order to 
ſave themſelves and their Poſts, ſome- 
times ſacrificed the Publick? ſo have 
Factions in order to deſtroy Miniſters. 


I Have 
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Have Miniſters their Slaves and deter- 
mined Inſtruments? ſo have Parties: 
Nay, the greateſt Man in a Party is fre- 
quently a Slave to it, a conſcious aban- 
don'd Slave; ſuch a Slave, that he muſt 
often depart from his own Opinion, and 
do things that he knows to be unjuſt, 
dirty and abſurd. Nor can he govern 
his Party without being a Slave to it. I 
have heard very able Men condemn ſeri- 
ouſly in private, what they had been 
forced to labour hard for in publick. 


So true it is of Parties, as well as of 
Miniſters, that when once Men are em- 
barked they cannot eafily recede. So 
that you muſt not imagine, that what- 
ever Men who blame the Government 
propoſe, is right and juft, or that they 
themielves think it fo; nor that what- 
ever they condemn, is wrong and unjuſt. 
They are engaged to find fault, whether 
there be any real Faults or no. It wou'd 
be therefore extreme Folly in you, blind- 
ly to approve or condema merely becaute 
they do. This would be the very Con- 
duct which they rail at in others, who: 
take the word, and follow the Example 
of Miniſters. It is but common Juſtice 
in you to examine before you aſſent; to 
ſuppoſe that Miniſters may receive wrong, 

| as 
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X as well as do it; that whoever is appa- 
rently prejudiced againſt their Perſons, 
can be no candid Judge of their Actions; 
and that Minds thoroughly heated and 
partial, naturally vent themſelves in in- 
vective, and are always ready to ſay ill 
and believe ill of thoſe againſt whom they 
are very angry. | 


Vo would be ſhamefully credulous, 
verre you to ſuppoſe, what you are often 
Z modeſtly taught to ſuppole, that all who 
oppoſe the Miniſtry are Patriots, anima- 
ted only by Love to their Country; and 
that all who are in the Miniſtry, or join 
with it, are Enemies to their Country, 
or indifferent about it. Common Can- 
dor and daily Experience forbid us thus 
to lump and confound Characters. Yet 

& this is a way which you have been too 
much uſed to: But it is really the Voice 
of Prejudice and Heat, and very diſho- 


nourable. Let us do Honour to Truth 


and to Merit where-eyer we find it. A 
Man may be in place, and yet be very 
diſintereſted, as one out of place may be 

IX abundantly intereſted. Surely there are 

MNen in Power, who would readily re- 
nounce it, if it came evidently to 'claſh 
with the Good of the Whole; and 'tis 
probable there are Men out of Power, 

who would go p__ Lengths were they 

in 
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in it. At the ſame time it muſt be 
owned, that there are at all times many 
worthleſs Men in Favour, and many ex- £ 
cellent Perſons who enjoy none, as there 
are others who do. 


2 
Tux Writers who inveigh moſt againſt 
Men in Power, confeſs that Power may 
be poſſeſſed without being abuſed, by Xx 
owning that there have been in ſame 
Times and Countries, ſome very upright i 
Miniſters; and /tis to be preſumed that 
they have Charity enough for ſeveral x 
Friends of their own, to belicye that, A 
were theſe once in high Stations, they 
would fill them worthily ;, as I ſincerely 
think ſome of them would, though 1 
can by no means hope to ſee the publick 2 
Affairs in general better conducted than 
they are preſent. We have lived for 
ſome time, though not in a Storm, yet 
free from a perfect Calm, and great Dex- 
terity and Patience were neceſſary to pre- 4 
vent a general Tempeſt. What Ravages 
ſuch a Tempeſt might have produced, 
cannot now be told. We have eſcaped 
it. Let us do Juſtice to thoſe by whoſe 
Cares and Addreſs we haye eſcaped. 


OyrrosrTtion to "ACA is often ne- 
ceſſary, but not always a Proof of pub- 
lick Spirit. The Obſervation of a R- 
man Hiſtorian of great Credit, whom I WW 

- Was 
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Vas lately reading, affected me very much, 
F „That in all the Civil Wars which fol- 
„ lowed upon the Death of Nero, no 
« © Man engaged and took Arms upon 
XX worthy and 'publick Principles, but 
: . Vipſtanus Meſfalla.“ I think he was 
; 8 ribune in a Legion. It is too true, 
hat moſt Parties hang out falſe. Lights, 
Rnd that their Chiefs oppoſe, when out 
J pf Power, Meaſures which they TT 
Jake when in it. 


X Tn the Hiſtory of the Minority of the 

late French King we find, that "al the 
3 Leaders who headed the People during 
the Barricades, were making their parti- 
Fticular Accommodations with the Court, 
K | xcept the Duke of Beaufort; who had 
in his own Views too, but hoped to carry 
them with an high hand. So true it is, 
that the Pople are generally the Dupes of 
heir Demagogues ; and, tho' they change 
heir Leaders, ſtill find their own Con- 


es Wition not changed. The People of Pa- 
d, , about this Time, made Bonfires up- 
qd on the Impriſonment of the Prince of 
ſe Conde, as for that of their Enemy; and 


1 afterwards beſieged the King and Queen 
in the Palace Royal, to promote his Li- 
IF berty, as that of their great Defender; 
though he till deſpiſed them as much as 
they had hated him before. 


D 2 I can- 
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IT cannor ſee why you may not as 


reaſonably ſuppoſe that a Miniſter may 


be your Friend, a Friend to his Coun- 


try, as thoſe who 0 
they themſelyes were Miniſters, I dare 


- lay they would profeſs the fame public 
Spirit, thefame Affection for their Coun- 
try, which they at preſent profeſs; nor 
do I fee haw you could contradi& them. 
Why cannot you have equal Charity for 
others, who have as much Reaſon to wiſh * 


well to the Publick, and to ſecure Civil 


Liberty, as they who oppoſe. them can 
have? They have hitherto ſtood all At- 


tacks, and ſeem to fear none. They 


have procured you pes 2 
ure and Opportu- 


and now will have 
nity to accompliſh whatever is farther ne- 
ceſſary to be done for the Intereſt me 
Honour of their Country. They 


under no Guilt nor Deſpair, to Seer : 
them from this; and what elſe ſhould ? 
If they keep others from being where 
they are; this indeed may offend Parti- 4 


culars, but ought not to proyoke the 
People. One who had till lately a great 
Emp ployment, and with it ſuffered much 


Obloquy, ſeems by going out to have 


purchaſed fair Quarter, and to have at 
leaſt blunted the Edge of Satyr. But 


great Places are very apt to be guilty; 


ppoſe a Miniſtry. If 
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and fo ſuddenly do Men who were guilty 
in them, become, innocent out of them. 


Wartsr you are often called upon 
by others, to remember your Burdens, 
and to feel your Uneaſineſſes, give me 
leave to remind you likewiſe of your 
Advantages, and the Happineſs which 
you eule, almoſt above all the Nations 
upon Earth. You are a People as Free 
as the Nature of human Society will 
admit. Your Government is the gentleſt 
of all others, that of a limited Monar- 
chy. Your Laws are made, and your 
Purſe is opened by Repreſentatives of 
your own chufing, Men from whom you 
have the greateſt Security that can be 
for the juſt Execution of their Truſt; 
namely, that in taking care of your 
Rights, they do but take care of their 
own, and muſt, were they to give up 
your Liberties, bring Slavery upon them- 
ſelyes: Or if they behave themſelves 
unworthily, you need not, nor ought to 
chuſe them any more. 


Wurrrtsr you poſſeſs theſe. precious 
Liberties, you have a conſtant Reſource 
for the Remedy of whateyer occaſional 
Evils may befall you; whereas in Coun- 
tries which poſſeſs them not, their Bur- 
dens and their Griefs are generally cter- 
nal, and as much Miſery as they can 

bear, 
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bear, is their uniform and ſorrowful 
Portion. Your Government is mildly 
exercis'd; you enjoy an utter Exemption 
from all the ſudden Terrors, and lawleſs 
Demands of the Crown, ſuch as were 
formerly ſeverely felt, even in Reigns 
which many of you, againſt all good 
Senſe, were wont to be fond of; whilſt, 
- againft all Juſtice and Generoſity, many 
of you have railed at ſuch Adminiſtra- 
tions as never went beyond the known 


Bounds and Letter of the Law. 


Ms ſee not now, as we once did, 
under certain of our Princes, who really 
were very Oppreſſive, though ſometimes 

much Applauded; I ſay, we ſee not, 
as then were ſeen, arbitrary Impriſon- 
ments in Defiance of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; we ſee no violent and lawleſs Pro- 
ceedings i in Courts of Law, no Money 
raiſed without Conſent of Parliament, 
no Communities robbed of their Birth- 
rights and Charters, no Claims of arbi- 
trary Rule, or of irreſiſtible Right to do 
wrong, nor the Laws bending to Prero- 
'gative, nor cruſhed under it. 


N o what Change could you poſſibly 
make for the better. You have none 
in your Choice but for the Pretender, 
one who by his Religion is obliged to 
perſecute you for yours, or to peryert you 

from 
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From it, or to force you to his, and both 
by Religion and Policy is obliged to op- 
preſs and enſlave you. Can you forget the 
Behaviour and Pretenſions of his ſuppoſed 
Father, with what Scorn and Inſults he 
uſed you, as Slaves created for his Pleaſure, 
your Laws as Cobwebs reverſible at his Will, 
your Property and Money at his Mercy? Did 
he own any other Law, any Rule of Govern- 
ment but his meer Will, his Maggot and Pre- 
rogative ? Has the pretended. Son renoun- 
ced the Religion or Maxims of the Father? 
Does he not pretend to claim you like 
Property or Cattle, by Inheritance, and 
to uſe you according to his own Diſcretion 
and Appetite? For if Kings muſt rule by 
Law, and have no Right but from the 
Law; all his Adyocates have ſaid nothing, 
and he himſelf is nothing. But if his 
Right be unchangeable, and his Power 
without controul ; then the Law is nothing 
at all, and you are nothing but Slaves, 
which is being worſe than nothing. | 


Ar preſent you enjoy a different and 
happier Lot. Every Man poſſeſſes his 
Property and his Conſcience in full Security 
and Eaſe, by Laws which no Man claims 
a Prerogative to break. The King aſſumes 
no Power, no Revenue, but what you 
haye expteſſly given him, and profeſſes to 
hold 


— 
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hold his Authority from the ſame Laws 
from, which you derive your Protection. 


| Tus is a juſt and glorious Balance 
between King and People, ſuch as few Peo- 
= Earth can boaſt. May you ever 
it, nor eyer grow weary of a Felicity 
ſo ineſtimable and rare, and may all who 
would depri ve you of it periſh} in the ex- 
ecrable Attempt. A State of perfect 
Happineſs is not to be obtain'd here: If 
we are of all others the neareſt to it, let 
us rejoyce, though our Good be n 
with ſome Evil. ä 


. Oy my ſelf I would beg yorit to 0 beten 
that what I here ſay to you is meant 
1 for your Good, for your Com- 

rt and Information, without any View 
of any Advantage whatſoever to my ſelf, 
or from any other unjuſt Biaſs. I aſſure 
you ſolemnly, I do it without being asked 
or prompted by any Man living. I have 
nothing to get by the Continuance of the 
preſent Miniſters, nothing to loſe by a 
Change; I have Friendſhips on both Sides, 

Enmities on neither. A Diſintereſted Man 
I certainly am, I hope an Impartial, and 
deſire only to be read with — and 
without Prejudice, agteeably to the. Cools 
neſs ang Candor with which [ write. 27... 


